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SOME NEGLECTED PARADOXES OF VISUAL SPACE. II 


HE paradoxes of the blind spot and of peripheral vision ex- 
hibited in this JOURNAL a month ago seem to have left on our 
hands a spatial discontinuity which threatens the natural-realistic 
hypothesis there invoked to clear up those same paradoxes. If, one 
might protest, visual fields are aggregations of unit extensions, each 
formless and boundless, the clean-cut shapes and boundaries which 
the uninstructed eye senses must be illusory, and hence natural real- 
ism a vulgar error. How can spaces without form or limit, by 
merely standing in some inexplicable fashion next to one another in 
the mind, ever acquire or weave discrete objects of consciousness? 
And, granting that the miracle does occur, how can these things be 
more than subjective, if extensions out of which they are evolved are 
as we have described them and genuinely real to boot? 

These troubles harass only the half-hearted realist. The bold 
one, knowing that to dip timidly into any paradox is to invite a 
broken back, sticks to his hypothesis through all its strangest, most 
discouraging passages. He never mistakes a hard knot for a rout. 
He knows that it is frail wit to desert a point of general view just 
because most of the good people who have climbed the hill have ob- 
served some of its vistas carelessly. Him we must imitate here, for 
it is his philosophical explanation that we are putting to the test of 
the unusual facts already noted. To cover these facts, it must re- 
ject several doctrines long since approved by psychology. Whether, 
in the resulting conflict, it is realism or the science that must yield, 
is another matter. But the former must win or lose on the strength 
or weakness of the following three pseudo-paradoxes, each of which 
is inextricable from it: 

1. The continuity of the visual field is in no manner a feature or 
an outgrowth of extension as extension; it is nothing more than a 
product of blindness. It involves neither an @ priori synthesis nor 
any associative mechanism nor yet a primitive ‘‘vaster sensible ex- 
tent which can enter the mind simply and all at once.’’ 
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2. The group of extensions constituting a given visual field is es- 
sentially like a group of simultaneous tones or pressures or pains in 
its ordering and manifoldness. 

3. The same logic that is valid in all arguments touching physical 
and geometrical spaces holds for visual space and must be used in 
the interpretation of perceptual errors, illusions and the so-called 
‘objective worth’’ of empirical data. 

1. Ramon y Cajal and other histologists have shown that each 
rod (and cone) in the retina is separated from its neighbors by 
protoplasm insensitive to ether vibrations. Thus, a microscopical 
blind spot exists between every pair of nearest retinal organs, a spot 
none the less significant because very small. Now, says the realist, 
each extension has neither bound nor shape; hence, when twenty or 
a million are empirical simultaneously in the same organism, they 
have no rough edges which must be fitted and no gaps to be filled in. 
Where there is no space-sensing organ, the space there is not a mem- 
ber of the empirical space system in the remotest sense. If, by com- 
pulsion of habit and language, we must speak of the consciousness 
system as being ‘‘somewhere,’’ even when we do not mean that it is, 
qua consciousness, a piece of some space group, it is permissible to 
say that the extensions between rods and cones are in a wholly dif- 
ferent dimension from that in which the empirical spaces lie. 
Strictly, of course, this way of putting it is wrong; it becomes 
roughly accurate when ‘‘dimension’’ is construed as ‘‘deter- 
minant’’ or ‘‘mode of determination.’’ A much less treacherous 
analogy is this: the intervening stretches of insensitive protoplasm 
are as impotent to interfere with the empirical spaces, or to hold 
the latter apart in discrete spots, as the interstellar ether is impotent 
to act as a screen against the pull of gravity between earth and 
sun. And, as there is no material screen for gravity between ma- 
terial objects, so too there is, from the beginning, no empirical 
sereen—no gap or resisting medium—between empirical objects. 
Though the comparison is here offered only as a hint, it leads up to 
a most fruitful angle of contemplating psychic complexes; but of 
this another day. Now let it be taken as nothing more than a gen- 
eralized, slightly amended reaffirmation of Professor James’s well- 
defended thesis that ‘‘in the field of space the relations are facts of 
the same order with the facts they relate. If these latter be patches 
in the cirele of vision, the former are certain other patches between 
them. . . . The relation of position between the top and bottom 
points of a vertical line is that line.’”? 

If anybody chooses to translate this into some assertion about 


1“ Principles of Psychology,” II., p. 149, ete. 
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the origin of spatial order being in ‘‘ feelings of transition,’’ let him 
do so; realists are still free to find in it a richer meaning, namely 
that the relations in which things stand are phases of the things 
themselves, somehow immanent in them; not that’a single pure ex- 
tension of the visual type, existing alone empirically, manifests a 
whole geometry of positional and direction relations; and not that 
such an extension is nothing but a complex of these relations. The 
peculiar isolation, or better, insulation of each consciousness assists 
us to illustrate, from a comparison with the whole physical universe, 
how neither of these opinions is implicated in the realistic interpre- 
tation of that immanence. Viewed from within, a mind knowing 
only one pure extension unit at a given moment would know it as a 
physicist knows the weight of the whole material universe. Without 
in any wise attenuating the nature or reality of matter, the physi- 
cist may say that the totality of gravitating things has no weight; 
for weight is a peculiar relation resulting from the spatial and 
structural differentiation of matter. It would not be true to say 
that the universe’s weight equals the sums of the weights of all its 
parts; neither can it be maintained that weight is nothing but a 
relation, meaning thereby that individual ‘‘things in themselves’’ 
are quite as weightless as their totality. So too in the case of a 
creature whose only eye contains but one rod (unit organ). Size 
and position would have no meaning, provided, of course, that no 
other sense organs furnished other differentiated spaces. To tell 
such a creature that there might be two extensions, one larger than 
the other, or that a triangle is possible, would be as futile as to 
assure a man that greenness has a cube root, or that virtue is a 
pentagon. A blank contradiction lurks in the suggestions. And 
yet, ignorant of all spatial order, the creature might well experience 
vividly the pure outstretching that we catch with such difficulty at 
the fringe of vision. That outstretching would, to be sure, suffer no 
comparison with the physical expanse we call the visible universe; 
it would not be the abode of things and the scene of movements. 
It would either exist or not exist, and if colored, at most only tem- 
porally differentiated as to this character. And yet the peculiarity 
of extension would not have gone lost with this uttermost simplifica- 
tion. Now suppose the creature to grow another eye on the oppo- 
site side of its head, and again an eye having only one rod. Then, 
were the two extensions perceived in any manner together—+. e., 
were they truly given as extensions and not as two genera, such as 
hue and noise—they would be given as adjacent without any act of 
synthesis, simply and solely by virtue of the fact that, being both 
extensions, they are distinct and simultaneous. The situation is, I 
maintain, absolutely the same, at bottom, as that given, if not as 
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a historical event, then as a logically conceivable one, when that 
phase of the universe which we call matter showed its first, its very 
first, inner differences. Weight, a phase of material differentiation, 
thereupon happened, but not as an event distinct from the cosmic 
rift; it was of the rift itself. So with the positional relation in the 
space of our microcosm; it is merely one aspect of the existence of 
two different empirical spaces, and for its creation we need no more 
and no less of a noumenal self or an @ priori synthesis or an asso- 
ciative mechanism of local signs than for the establishment of the 
bare empirical extensions themselves.? But one heresy leans upon 
another; to the better defense of this first one, the second must be 
summoned. 

2. The radical difference between visual spatial order and the 
Gestaltsqualitét of other sense groups, particularly tones, has al- 
ways been insisted upon by psychology. As spokesman for nearly 
all investigators, Professor James says: 


Let us take the case of an actual line of light none of whose parts is ideal. 
The feeling of the line is produced .. . when a multitude of retinal points are 
excited together, each of which, when excited separately, would give rise to one 
of the feelings called local signs. Each of these signs is the feeling of a small 
space. From their simultaneous arousal we might well suppose a feeling of 
larger space to result. But why is it necessary that in this larger spaciousness 
the sign a should appear always at one end of the line, z at the other, and m 
in the middle? . . . The more philosophic student ... will reflect that it is 
conceivable that the partial factors might fuse into a larger space and yet not 
be located within it any more than a voice is located in a chorus. He will 
wonder how, after combining into the line, the points can become severally alive 
again; the separate puffs of a sirene no longer strike the ear after they have 
fused into a certain pitch of sound. He will recall the fact that when, after 
looking at things with one eye closed, we double, by opening the other eye, the 
number of retinal points affected, the new retinal sensations do not as a rule 
appear alongside of the old ones and additional to them, but merely make the 
old points seem larger and nearer.’ 


As books and books have been written on this subject without 
exhausting it, detail would here serve the critic ill. I shall there- 
fore indicate certain broad facts which, if we cast off every habit of 
subjectivism and make earnest with the nativist’s hypothesis that 


?I am not denying the necessity of an elaborate mechanism for the devel- 
opment and control of visual spaces through all their changes of color and 
pattern from moment to moment; nor that of another mechanism for the 
relating of visual spaces to tactual, auditory, and motor. It were not heresy 
but madness to disown such. All that has been urged is against regarding 
continuity as their product. For aught that is here implied, all the particular 
arrangements of visual space may be determined in some degree by factors 
drawn from a dozen parts of the body, “ associated” centrally, and “ read into ” 
the spaces of the eye. 

*“ Principles,” II., p. 163, ete. 
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extensions are directly given, wipe out every essential difference 
between visual and other orders, reduce the whole phenomenon of 
form quality to an aspect of least perceptible difference, thus paving 
the way for the third heresy. 

(a) For the realist, an extension is an outstretching and must 
always be treated as such, never—or only for certain special pur- 
poses—as a feeling, or a neural current, or a mode of energy. Two 
extensions are, therefore, two outstretchings. Different outstretch- 
ings are, just so far as different, two or more. And their difference 
is with respect to their outstretching, not with respect to color, or 
shape, or pleasantness, or vividness. All this is more than simple 
observation, it is pure definition of a fundamental empirical pecul- 
iarity. What, now, must an extension group be, if not a complex 
whose inner distinctions are distinctions of outstretching? So far 
as component extensions do fuse into one which is merely larger 
than its factors, they do not make a group at all, any more than five 
middle C’s struck simultaneously on as many identical tuning-forks 
makea chord. Now, as a matter of fact, such fusion does occur in 
visual space; first, when an extension given through one eye is pro- 
jected into one given through another—7. ¢., in the case of corre- 
sponding retinal points; and secondly, when thousands of minima 
visibilia combine into a considerable line or area. The first instance 
is essentially identical with that of hearing the same tone with two 
ears instead of with one; the second with that of hearing a large 
number of tones simultaneously which, if heard individually and 
in sequence, would differ from one another in gradation by the least 
perceptible minimum of pitch, loudness, or timbre. I can not see 
a line or area as composed of as many minimal points as are actually 
involved in its making. Even if certain minima are marked by dis- 
tinguishing colors or brightness, other retinal functions than those 
of space-sensing, notably contrast and after-imagery and central 
anesthesia during eye motion, obscure them. It might be going too 
far to say that these disturbers are to the minima visibilia what 
beats and difference tones are to minimally graduated simultaneous 
tones of a chord; but the likeness is profounder than psychologists 
seem to realize. In each case mere multitude involves new types of 
interrelating (from the physiological standpoint, fresh functions) 
which act as a mesh or veil thrown across the field of simple original 
units, or, in other cases, as a higher order of tension among the 
latter, pulling them into larger unit masses, much as gravity does 
with primitively differentiated matter. But what does all this 
signify as to the group character of an extension complex? Nothing 
more than that what is a distinct extension unit under certain con- 
ditions is not under others. There is in it absolutely no suggestion 
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that, by some hook or crook, a group of extensions might still be a 
true group after every distinction as to outstretching had disap- 
peared from within it. As two tones giving only a larger (louder) 
are tonally identical, so two extensions which combine under cir- 
cumstances that make of them only one outstretching are not a 
group or spatial order at all, but spatially identical under the given 
circumstances. To suppose extensions truly different to blend so 
as yet to be a true extension group or complex, although lacking all 
positional distinctions, is on a par with supposing five sounds, orig- 
inally distinct as to pitch to differ, when given at once, not as to 
pitch at all, but only to produce a louder single tone and yet to con- 
stitute a chord. So stated, the mystery of spatial order reduces to 
a pure inner contradiction. The only other way of stating it is 
through the question: How is difference of extension possible dber- 
haupt? But who eares to tackle that? It must now be clear that I 
am arguing not alone for the reality of extended things, not alone 
for the immediacy of the experience of extension, but also—and 
above all else—for the reality of extension as extension. If this 
be Cartesianism, make the most of it! 

(b) The ‘‘philosophic student’’ who, wondering ‘‘how, after 
combining into a line, the points can become severally alive again,”’ 
is disturbed by the fact that the separate puffs of a sirene no 
longer strike the ear after they have fused into a certain pitch, fol- 
lows a will-o’-the-wisp. down a side lane. Any comparison of this 
ease with that of visual space order must do violence to one or the 
other, so various are their circumstances. The heard puffs of the 
sirene are not phases or qualities of the tone they produce; they are 
only effects of certain causes which, acting cumulatively, bring 
about the tone. This is not grouping into a simultaneous whole, but 
rather the massing of effects in a sequence. Its nearest analogue in 
visual space is not a line, but a color-point in the periphery, which 
becomes visible only when moved. The fleck at a given spot and 
instant corresponds to the single sirene puff; as the latter is not the 
tone, so too the fieck is neither of the hue nor of the shape of the 
moving point. And, conversely, as the separate puffs of the sirene 
no longer strike the ear as distinct effects after they have fused, so 
also the extensions traversed by the color are not distinct after the 
color has passed beyond them; otherwise we should sense, not a 
moving point, but a more or less homogeneously colored line. Only 
by repudiating every realistic hypothesis of empirical space at the 
outset can one find a difficulty here. Speaking of the visual ele- 
ments, not as genuine extensions, but as feelings or local signs, a psy- 
chologist may fairly perplex himself; for mere feelings in general 
may synthesize in indefinitely many ways; forty retinal signs, as 
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signs in general, might, for aught any mortal wot, make a smell no 
less handily than a triangle. Let him be a nativist in psychology 
and a realist in philosophy, though, and then the ordering and mass- 
ing of extensions, while not deducible from the nature of an isolated 
minimum visible, is pretty definitely limited by, and foreshadowed 
in, the latter. 

(c) Simultaneous extensions, I say, must be outside of one 
another, if they are in any manner distinct as extensions. But this 
does not force upon realism the hypothesis of a ‘‘vaster sensible ex- 
tent which can enter the mind simply and all at once’’ and which is 
a sort of receptacle or a breeding-ground for all the little spaces 
later discriminated. I have never understood why those psychol- 
ogists who resort to such a device to explain space do not need a 
noise in general or an @ prior’ uproar to make intelligible the dis- 
tinguishing of simultaneous tones. Doubtless I shall be told that 
the history of mental development forces upon the psychologist the 
primitive space or the pre-empirical space-making faculty. It is 
precisely this necessity, though, which I do not see, from the real- 
istic point of view. The psychologist’s contention, as it interests 
us, is not that, as a matter of history, some ‘‘ vaster sensible 
extent’? has preceded the differentiated spaces in the con- 
scious system; it is that, as a matter of logic, these later differ- 
entiated spaces can have become discrete only by virtue of such 
a preexisting general space, which is conceived as a sort of geo- 
metrical tabula rasa whereupon points, shapes, and distances may be 
drawn by the willing mind. For a thoroughgoing realist, this 
hypothesis is not demanded by the facts; taken literally, indeed, it 
turns upon itself, for if a small space can be sensed only through a 
prior larger one, why must not this latter, too, depend for recogni- 
tion upon the good will and succor of a still bigger space, and so 
on as in the Hindu myth about the earth’s supporters? I should 
not urge this a dialectician’s argument against it, though, because 
the realistic interpretation of psychological evidences strikes harder 
and cleaner. That space is first a great blur and afterward a 
neat pattern need mean no more for psychology and metaphysics 
than the fact that on one side of a prism ether vibrations run to- 
gether, and, but an infinitesimal fraction of a second later on the 
other side of the prism, they are dispersed in the spectral bands. 
The physicist does not argue that these bands could not exist with- 
out a previous mixed light; he regards the latter simply as an earlier 
condition which, through certain circumstances, passes over into, or 
is succeeded by, the dispersion. The change is not brought about 
by mixed light; mixed light is not necessary to the result, for the 
ether might conceivably be so disposed somewhere as to hold the 
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different wave-lengths apart from the very instant of their genera- 
tion. This, at least, is a logical possibility. So, too, with spaces 
themselves; under some empirical circumstances they run together 
into one undifferentiated extension and under some others are dis- 
crete. 

The most plausible conjecture about the psychologists who 
use the vaster space to make possible the lesser, inner kinds is that 
they have fallen between the two stools of realism and subjectivism. 
Thinking of seen spots as sensations, feelings, or local signs, they 
still can not or will not regard the spatial cosmos known to scientist 
and normal man as a mere fabrication of their respective nervous 
systems, and so they compromise by putting the sensations into the 
cosmic order. The result is the contradictory but seemingly realistic 
doctrine that the things we see are in the cosmic space, instead of 
being themselves that space. Whoever scents the dangers of such an 
interpretation will have no trouble in seeing that two extensions 
may ‘‘get into’’ an empirical system with no more ado or clap-trap 
than two sounds may. He will also understand that they are parts 
of a greater space only in the same sense that a tone in a chord is 
a part of a greater tone; and that the discontinuity of the radical 
realist’s visual field (the aggregation of formless and boundless 
units) is as insignificant and as harmless as its true parallel in a 
tone complex, namely, the silent stretches between the component 
sounds. As the reader may not know what these silences are, just a 
word in explanation. Three notes, C, E, and G, let us say, are 
sounded together. C is felt as removed tonally several degrees 
from E. But the tones constituting these degrees are not sounded. 
They simply do not exist in the given empirical system. So, in one 
sense they are silent. But this does not mean that they are actually 
given as silences. For instance, I do not hear, somewhere or some- 
how in the chord CEG a break or a still interval. In other words, 
the tonal difference is not itself a tone; it is not even an unheard 
one. It is an immediate and immanent relation of the given 
tones, a relation that changes upon the introduction of fresh tones 
into the same system precisely as the introduction of an extra 
body into a system of gravitating bodies instantaneously shifts and 
alters the tensions throughout the whole system. What Professor 
James says of spatial relations holds true here; tonal distinctions 
are the distinct tones themselves, ‘‘facts of the same order with the 
facts they relate.’’ Now, as the silent tones constituting the degree 
of difference between C and E, and E and G, do not, by their absence, 
fill the chord with silences, so, too, whatever extensions might be 
sensed, wnder other circumstances between two extensions given as 
adjacent and different, are not present even as absent. They are, to 
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revert to physics for an illustration again, no more important to the 
relation of given extensions than is a body completely removed 
from a closed gravitating system to the pulls within that system. 

3. If these opinions ean be held against all attacks of the sub- 
jectivists, the geometrical interpretation of so-called visual illusions 
and errors will be easy. Recall our imaginary animal with two eyes 
of as many rods; it might see something ten miles due north as ad- 
jacent to something as far due south of its head. The traditions of 
psychology and epistemology have it that this predicament makes 
nonsense of all realistic theory. The continuum manifestly has no 
objective existence; indeed, it does not even correspond to an outer 
adjacency. Be erassly realistic, however, and this discounting be- 
comes invalid. The extensions which the animal sees are, for the 
realist, neither in space nor signs pointing to space, but the very 
spaces which geometers and physicists deal with. They meet, then, as 
physical and geometrical spaces do. When considering these latter, 
nobody finds it hard to comprehend how two lines may meet in a 
point, two planes in a line, or two solids ina plane. Because the meet- 
ing-place of two planes is much smaller than the planes that meet 
and, in a very real sense not of the same kind with the latter, being 
only a line, do we hear the geometer arguing that the meeting is 
illusory? Or, again, is this inferred on the ground that the in- 
finitely greater part of each of the planes lies far away from the 
intersection and in opposite directions? Is this a reason for sup- 
posing that the line constructs the planes out of its own inwards? 
Or does the geometer assure us that, if the planes meet in this par- 
ticular line, they must meet in every other? This is an unheard-of 
insanity in every mathematical and physical science, but popular, aye, 
even sanctified, in psychology, the native courage of whose infancy 
has been blighted by the yarns its Kantian nurses have told it. Not 
alone the hypothesis of non-spatial local signs, but, in a more deftly 
hidden manner, also the doctrine advanced by many realists that 
space is nothing but a sort of relation falls into these fallacies of the 
subjectivists, knee deep or up to the ears. The whole attempt of 
the epistemologists to explain how adjacent things in one’s mind 
stand for, or are adjacent things outside of, mind springs from a 
pseudo-realism which, I fancy, is the mother of most idealisms and 
surely of some classical doctrines which have unfairly earned the 
name of natural realism. ‘‘If adjacent in the conscious system,”’ 
runs its gospel, ‘‘then adjacent elsewhere; and if adjacent else- 
where, then adjacent in the conscious system.’’ The trouble with 
this postulate is that it is far too radical and simple for common 
sense, too beautiful to be true. The natural realist, he who takes his 
world naturally, I mean, and not the philosopher who may happen 
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to have called himself by that name—is more modest with his 
hypothesis; he believes, as a working postulate, that it is the real 
world order, and the real things in it which he comes to know 
through experience, but not that the order as known or as immedi- 
ately presented is in any strict sense a copy or duplicate of the 
order as existing independently of his private perceptions and 
thoughts. He much prefers the superficial paradox and the grave 
difficulties of this double position to either of the other two views in 
which the pseudo-realistic postulate brings up, namely, radical em- 
piricism and objective idealism; and he prefers them because, 
though they press him hard, at least they do not mock his instincts 
and demand an elaborate mythology for their foundation. But the 
best warrant for his accepting some kind of a representative real- 
ism appears in the immediate success attending the strict applica- 
tion of such a theory to the apparent paradoxes of visual space, 
which have furnished almost the only meat on which anti-realism 
has fed since Democritus. 

To describe and defend the changes which a thoroughly realistic 
interpretation of visual space must bring about in the representative 
theory carries us far beyond our present topic. A suggestion of 
them, though, may help to mark the drift and also to make clear 
how useful the geometrical handling of visual spaces robs all the 
hard-worked paradoxes of their sceptical import. Let us anticipate, 
then, the purged theory to the extent of saying that it will regard 
adjacent or intersecting extensions seen as ‘‘representing’’ objec- 
tive extensions only in the manner that the line in which two planes 
intersect or the field in which two forces cross ‘‘represent’’ these 
planes or forces. As the line is both planes, and yet is but the small- 
est part or feature of each, so an empirical adjacency or intersection 
is the adjacent or intersecting things, though only a minute phase 
of them. And, again, as two points determine a line, or as three 
points not in the same line determine a plane, and so on, likewise 
with empirical spaces: though each of a group may be a most trivial 
part of a larger cosmic space, the group, if properly chosen, may 
express the nature of expanses forever beyond immediate perception. 
This may not be representationalism in any of its strict historical 
meanings; indeed, it repudiates all these theories which treat a sen- 
sation as either a miniature or a symbol of its cause. But a part-and- 
whole relation, a relation of condition, place, and function, for which 
I can find no fitter name than representation, is most decidedly in- 
volved in it, in a peculiar manner closely akin to the spirit of prag- 
matism. That such an interpretation, consistently developed, will 
preserve a genuine realism without a taint of subjectivism or Kant- 
ianism, and will at the same time keep the epistemological dualism 
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which the natural sciences demand, while casting off the pious brand, 
is not a forlorn hope. 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
THE AFFILIATIONS OF PRAGMATISM 


T is not possible ever to read anything from the pen of Professor 
Lovejoy without being impressed both by that pleasantness and 
clearness in statement and that scholarly vision of historical con- 
tinuity in philosophy which are his notable characteristics. The lat- 
ter quality, especially, appeals to me, the more so as it is rare in these 
days of grubby detail in historical research and turgid ‘‘independ- 
ence’’ in spontaneous insight. Contemporary controversy needs a 
little to be enlightened by a vision of the past, and a little to be 
sobered by a realization of the intimate nearness of intellectual move- 
ments apparently long since lapsed. It is, accordingly, a genuine 
service that Professor Lovejoy renders both to pragmatism and to 
realism in his suggestive treatment! of Professor Montague’s investi- 
gation into their compatibility. It is, however, a service which has 
the defects of its virtues, inasmuch as history proceeds by mutations 
as well as by continuous alterations, and it is always easy, with our 
retrospective conceptualizing, to confuse the one with the other. 
What we already possess is so convenient and satisfactory a mould 
for the new material, so warm and intimate a light to see the strange 
thing by, that the temptation to envisage the fresh fact in the old 
concept is invincibly powerful, and not infrequently the ancient 
glamour serves rather to befog than illumine the novel discovery. 
Or it suffuses the latter only in part, perhaps its least significant 
part, leading one to think that what is so suffused is all that is. To 
be without the sanity of historical vision is certainly bad, but to allow 
its perspective to distort the new and unstoried object is worse. I 
ean not help feeling that some such distortion is present in Professor 
Lovejoy’s so lucid and interesting orientation of pragmatism and 
realism. 

The pragmatic movement, Professor Lovejoy thinks, is a com- 
pound product—the union essentially of ‘‘instrumentalism’’ and 
‘‘nominalism’’—nominalism most of all. Pragmatism contains ‘‘the 
typically nominalistie motive—the simplifying, clarifying, denko- 
konomische motive; the typical nominalistie method—the definition 
of universals as collective names for particular items in experience; 
1This JouRNAL, Vol. VI., pp. 575-580. 
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the typical nominalistic result—the rejection as negligible, if not 
demonstrably unreal, of all entities incapable of being brought 
within the compass of concrete experience.’’ And this ‘‘nominal- 
istic empiricism in epistemology has always made for idealism in 
metaphysies,’’ inasmuch as idealism is ‘‘primarily an application of 
the law of parsimony to ontology.’’ That pragmatism, therefore, 
‘*should incline to realism is surprising, ... that it should imply , 
realism indicates a paradox. ...’’ The epistemological essence of 
the compound of nominalism and instrumentalism is the repudiation, 
Professor Lovejoy further holds, of the ‘‘correspondence’’ theory of 
truth and the substitution of ‘‘inter-temporal for trans-subjective 
reference, in its interpretation of the criteria alike of ‘serviceable- 
ness’ and of ‘objective validity.’’’ But such ‘‘serviceableness’’ is 
‘‘idealistic in its logical tendency’’ or leads to a ‘“‘tertium quid dis- 
tinct from dualistic realism of the ordinary sort.’’ Inasmuch as the 
latter realism is Professor Montague’s, and is ‘‘fully committed to 
the copy or duplication theory of knowledge,’’ realism is not, in 
Professor Lovejoy’s opinion, compatible with pragmatism. 

It is not my purpose to take issue with this one opinion. The 
ambiguities and confusion of this orientation seem to me of such 
nature that it is rather my aim to present a substitute and somewhat 
opposed description of the general relationships of pragmatism, real- 
ism, and idealism. Idealism, like pragmatism and Christianity, is 
also capable of manipulation and uneven emphasis; so is realism. 
And it is, therefore, a pity that Professor Lovejoy did not further 
detail his notion of the idealistic implications of pragmatism. It is 
more a pity that he could not see his way to discussing, in connection 
with ‘‘nominalism,’’ the ‘‘relational theory of consciousness,’’ for if 
the former enters pragmatism at all, it enters, apparently, by that 
theory, yet seems in the light of that theory to be quite a different 
thing from medieval nominalism, or even nineteenth-century or 
Machian nominalism; and these two also contain significant differ- 
ences which Professor Lovejoy has failed to note. It is to be hoped 
that we shall hear from Professor Lovejoy on both these matters. 
In the meantime, failing more elaborate treatment, I shall try to 
show (1) that the ‘‘nominalism’’ in pragmatism is different from 
historic nominalism ; (2) that it commits pragmatism not to idealism 
but to realism; (3) that it is not incompatible with epistemological 
dualism. 

1. The similarity of a nominalistic, idealistic, and pragmatic 
motive does not require much discussion. Tom Smith and a crow 
may both want to cross a river as quickly and as easily as possible; 
and Smith may swim across and the crow fly across without thereby 
either in process or intent implying or depending on each other. 
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Parsimony in intent can not be denied even crude dualism of the 
spirit-matter kind. And it is always to be remembered that the facts 
our ‘‘isms’’ deal with are approximately the same, and that the 
‘‘isms’’ differ and supersede each other as realism, idealism, and 
pragmatism, qua methodological approaches to the control of them. 
They are additional in the world of facts—new ones, used to manage 
the older ones. 

A more difficult point is the determination of the relations be- 
tween pragmatism and historical nominalism. They turn, as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy points out, upon the characterization of the universal. 
To the pure nominalist the universal seems, indeed, a ‘‘collective 
name’’ for particular items in experience. For pragmatism, how- 
ever, just because pragmatism is ‘‘instrumentalistic’’ as well as 
‘‘nominalistic’’ the universal has to be considerably more than such 
a mere flatus vocis. The ‘‘concept’’ man, to serve teleologically as 
Professor James shows it to be the function of universals to serve, 
must be just that identical and identifiable configuration of ele- 
ments discoverable in each man, and serving as a standard of iden- 
tification for all. In fact, the pragmatic doctrine of the universal 
may be construed as akin to medieval conceptualism. What is indi- 
vidual and particular is a complexity and thickening of the universal 
and general. The latter may be found anywhere, alone, or in groups, 
as the case may be, and is itself simple or complex. Man, for ex- 
ample, is a complex universal, and correspondingly less universal 
than red, or point, which are simples. Combine man with other 
‘‘universals,’’ such as place, time, gravity, mass, ete., and you get a 
man: the more the universals, the greater the particularity. If it be 
objected that man occurs in various places at the same time, I must 
reply that so does everything else. The problem offered by this 
repetition of identicals seems to me as false as the problem of the 
*‘ultimate’’ nature of being. The barren datum given us to start 
with is what it is and behaves as it behaves. The spontaneous fe- 
cundity of any element the mind once encounters—man, or red, é. g., 
which causes it to reduplicate itself with infinite variety, is as com- 
mon and familiar a fact as any known to philosophy or to daily life. 
That each instance of red should be the same red is not more inex- 
plicable, nor more intelligible, than that red should be at all. It is 
the red that makes its sameness, not the moments of it. Now for 
pragmatism, it must be obvious to any one who has studied the prag- 
matic theory of knowledge on its merits, red can not be a ‘‘ collective 
name’’ for particular réds. That a thing shall be as 1 is known, 
requires just this loyalty of a thing to itself, this ‘‘will-to-be’’ (if I 
may speak mythologically) of the knowable which makes us call it 
universal. Of course, there would be no ‘‘problem’’ and the world 
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would be infinitely easier to live in if there were only one of each kind 
of entity, red, man, circle, centaur, ete.; but nature seems to abhor 
uniqueness even more than the traditional vacuum and takes only an 
inebriate’s interest in her favorite offspring, mankind. Pragmatic- 
ally, it is enough that any one thing given in experience seems re- 
coverable and identifiable over and over again. So identified and 
recovered, it is called ‘‘universal’’; enumerated, it is called ‘‘par- 
ticular’’; but it is not a ‘‘collective name’’: it is just what it appears 
to be whenever, wherever, and however it appears. This being the 
case, no entity whatever is rejected in and for itself; no entity is 
found ‘‘unreal’’—only more or less negligible, according to the dif- 
ferent situations in which it oceurs. And certainly nothing what- 
ever is regarded ‘‘incapable of being brought within the confines of 
concrete experience.’’ The latter phrase, indeed, seems to me of 
doubtful consistency, inasmuch as the very fact that an entity is 
known well enough to be given a positive epithet, would seem to 
bring it to that extent directly within the confines of experience, and, 
therefore, of ‘‘conerete experience,’’ if by experience is meant the 
experience of any intelligible mind whatsoever. In ‘‘ Does Con- 
sciousness Exist?’’ ‘‘A World of Pure Experience,’’ and other sim- 
ilar papers, Professor James has, I should think, made this point 
sufficiently clear. I take it, indeed, to be the foremost presupposition 
of the ‘‘relational theory’’ of consciousness. And it de facto rules 
out historical nominalism. In truth, it euts under the whole nom- 
inalistic-realistic controversy, by substituting for dualisms of sub- 
stance and status, the pluralism of function, of the world of radical 
empiricism. 

2. In such a world, is realism ruled out? On the contrary, that 
pragmatism implies ontological realism has seemed to me so clear as 
to render Professor Lovejoy’s assertion that it implies idealism as 
much paradox to me as was Professor Montague’s contrary one to 
him. Even if nominalism were really a chief demand in prag- 
matism, the idealistic implication would still be to seek. Idealism 
has two phases, historically related, but in no necessary logical de- 
pendence on each other. The first phase is epistemological idealism 
or subjectivism. Its essence is the doctrine that knowing is identical 
with creating, and that the reality of things is contingent on their 
being known. The ontological implication of such a theory of 
knowledge is notoriously a variety of the second phase of idealism— 
idealism as a doctrine of substance. By this variety the world is 
defined to be substantially the cognitive act of an absolute knower 
who as ‘‘subject,’’ knows himself as ‘‘object,’’ ete. It need only 
be mentioned how repugnant this sort of idealism is to the spirit of 
pragmatism—almost the whole pragmatic controversy consists of 
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refutations of it. There is, however, another form of the idealistic 
doctrine of substance, not based on the idealistic theory of knowl- 
edge, which is not intrinsically repugnant to pragmatism, but neither 
is it implied thereby. This form is pluralistic panpsychism—an 
ontological theory often mentioned with sympathy by Professor 
James. Its essence is the doctrine that the substance of the universe 
and the substance of our mental states are identical. But what is 
the substance of our mental states? Pragmatically taken, what is 
mind-stuff? It is tree-stuff, man-stuff, of-stuff, but-stuff, centaur- 
stuff, God-stuff, horse-stuff, ete. In short, the pragmatic essence of 
this doctrine is the observation that tree is tree, man, man, wherever 
they occur; that studied in relation to our bodily responses they are 
states-of-mind, and studied in relation to themselves and each other 
they are objects in the universal environment, while intrinsically 
they are—to use Dr. Sheffer’s apt term—neutrals. Their proper 
status is not determined by their being known, but by themselves 
as they assume this or that relation. Such, if I understand it, is 
the philosophy of pure experience as expounded by Professor 
James, and if this is not realism, I do not know what is. It is 
not, indeed, the ‘‘traditional realism’’ which requires an abso- 
lutely irresolvable isolation of two opposed substances, but it is 
realism certainly in so far as it is repugnant to subjectivism or 
epistemological idealism, 7. e., the assertion that esse is percept. 
There is a form of it which may involve, altogether superfluously, 
as does, I suspect, Professor Strong’s mind-stuff philosophy, the 
complication that the esse of each thing is percipere; but even 
then, the metaphysical reality and -substantial status of each 
thing is not affected, and the epistemological consequence is 
not subjectivism, but what Professor Strong has ealled substi- 
tutionalism. A thing the existence of which is identical with its 
acting cognitively is on a far more significant metaphysical level 
than a thing the existence of which is the derived function of a 
cognizing substance. To idealism the latter is all wnreality and 
illusion; the former, the sole and unique reality. Eliminate the 
uniqueness, 7. é., absolutism and subjectivism, and you have a gen- 
uine pluralistic panpsychism and imply genuine epistemological, if 
not metaphysical, realism. For then the one and only thing a cog- 
mitive act can know is another cognitive act, its metaphysical peer, a 
reality by definition. Thus the panpsychistic hypothesis that things 
exist only in so far as they know is in no degree incompatible with 
realism and does in fact imply it. Certainly men exist only in so 
far as they know, and whether other things do is a matter for em- 
pirical verification. But actually, the fact that one kind of being is 
knowing does not preclude the number of the kind, nor does it imply 
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the unreality or non-being of other kinds, nor does it give them a 
‘*subjective’’ and hence unreal status. That is possible only when 
cognition and creation are identified. 

3. Is pragmatism, by its theory of knowledge, committed to this 
identification? Or may it admit the kind of realistic dualism which 
Professor Montague asserts and Professor Lovejoy denies it to imply ? 
What I have already said points, I think, to a negative answer to the 
first and an affirmative to the last question. The issues raised by 
Professor Lovejoy will, however, bear further examination. Their 
considerable plausibility rises, perhaps, from the ‘‘psychologism’’ of 
our leaders and their use of old terms for new things. It is, how- 
ever, clear that any student may, as a matter of method, treat any 
portion of a complex without denying the existence of the rest of it; 
and if, of any of the elements in the ‘‘whole situation’’ which 
Dewey treats, James chooses only to deal with the relation of truth 
to its object, epistemologically, and Schiller the relation of belief to 
belief, psychologically, they are fully within their rights and in no 
sense thereby committed to anything outside the scope of their intent. 
The unfortunate ambiguity of their English is regrettable and one 
may agree with Professor Lovejoy that our ‘‘temporalistic way of 
thinking has its technical categories still to forge.’’? But because 
our way of thinking is temporalistic and our terminology not alto- 
gether professional, does it follow that we may not be ‘‘dualists’’ in 
epistemology? Professor James, indeed, asserts his dualism again 
and again.* On the other hand, because an idea is numerically dif- 
ferent from its object, need it remain eternally so, and can they never 
fuse and coalesce, as might two numerically different drops of water, 
into a richer unit of the same kind? If not, why are not ‘‘image’”’ 
and ‘‘object’’ simultaneously present in consciousness, two in num- 
ber and status, to be compared or contrasted directly? But the 
majority of cases of ‘‘true knowing”’ are identically no more than 
just this ‘‘thickening,’’ in time, of our ideas. What, e. g., is the 
difference between conceptual red and actual red if not a difference 
in vividness, intensity, ‘‘thickness’’—if not, 2. e., an additive differ- 
ence? Do, however, the time-process and ‘‘temporal reference’’ ex- 
clude a contemporaneous object, external to the ‘‘idea’’ and there- 
fore ‘‘trans-subjective,’’ which may be temporally reached? No 
more than the sign-post excludes the contemporaneity of the thing it 
signifies. If the situation actually required such exclusion, the whole 
pragmatic account of meaning would, in some sense, lapse. For the 

? Cf. the delightful article, ‘“ The Obsolescence of the Eternal,” Philosophical 
Review, XVIIL., 5, p. 501. 


* Cf. “The Meaning of Truth,” preface, pp. 41 (note), 47-50, 102-119, 215, 
236, 291—in fact, it is repeated in almost every essay of the book. 
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‘* independence’’ of what is known from the ‘‘conscious experience 
of the knower’’ is one of its fundamental postulates. But such inde- 
pendence is understood by pragmatism according to the requirements 
of reality, not of words. Therefore, the independent object is inde- 
pendent and trans-subjective in the sense that it is free to enter or 
leave ‘‘ conscious experience,’’ but not in the completely agnostic and 
nihilistic sense that a mind may never directly encounter it at all. 
If Professor Montague means the latter relation to obtain between 
knowledge and its object, I agree that a pragmatist can never be a 
realist and should never be so silly as to want to be one. But it did 
not seem to me that Professor Montague meant that. What he did 
mean, I prefer, however, to let him say for himself. For prag- 
matism, the world is real, and idea and object are not single, but dual, 
because for pragmatism knowing is not creating. A dualistic epis- 
temology can not be denied pragmatism because idea and object obvi- 
ously fuse into one in every case of valid knowing. The two terms 
which pragmatism uses indicate that pragmatism holds them to be 
two. But one, idea, is an instrument, the other object, is the goal 
or subject of the instrument’s function. That they may be and in 
most cases are partly, or even wholly, identical in quality and diverse 
in number, that the numerical diversity reduces itself to numerical 
unity in every case of true knowing, is the central fact which makes 
possible representative knowledge in any sense of that hard-used 
word. The business of the idea is to eliminate itself, bringing you 
face to face with its object or some one of the object’s implications 
or associates. In that consists its representative power. To say that 
it never does so and never can, seems to me contrary to fact; to say 
that because it does so objects must be declared unreal and its fune- 
tional difference from the object denied, seems worse than oversight 
of fact; it seems inadvertent perversion of fact for the aececommoda- 
tion of theory. 
Horace M. Kaen, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





PROFESSOR SANTAYANA AND IMMORTALITY 


LOWES DICKINSON’S question ‘‘Is Immortality Desir- 

¢ able?,’’ his own answer, and Professor Santayana’s reply 

in this JoURNAL,! give an unusual opportunity for suggesting a 

point of view which does not seem to have been so far considered. 

From this standpoint we may gladly accept Professor Santayana’s 

protest against a radically false ideal—fostered, if not created, by 
current linguistic usage—in the desire for immortality. 

Vol. VI, p. 411. 
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It seems to me that our prevailing worship of the ‘‘not’’: the 
not-final (infinite), the not-mortal (immortal), and all the rest, is a 
symptom of unnoticed perversion in customary expression which 
tends to foster barren controversy and to defeat beforehand all 
positive solution. The prefixes ‘‘in-’’ and ‘‘im-,’’ indeed, are indif- 
ferently used in the concentrative, and the negating, or subtracting, 
senses: and we little realize how much perplexity, discordance of 
ideal, fruitless discussion, even suicidal despair, is formented, if not 
created, by modes of expression of which this is only one among 
many examples which vitiate our inferences, by sub-suggestion of 
which we are unconscious. On the other hand, they tend, of course, 
to favor illusion which may become delirious obsession, too often 
take on a poetic or devout form which may ‘‘deceive the very elect,’’ 
and must always tend to the waste of our capacity to discuss the 
ideal expressed by Professor Santayana as that of ‘‘continual per- 
fection.’’ That ideal implies that we, who in this life use, as well as 
possess, body and mind, should not allow our working ideal to sink 
below the constant to the ephemeral, but recognize and confess that 
the result or good of us, whether that of example or achievement, of 
direct service or indirect influence, can not be a mere casual inci- 
dent ‘‘leaving no wrack’’ of effect behind, but is presumably an 
operative though secret witness to the undying reality of that which 
urges men to do, to dare, even to die for the right, the true, the good 
—the real. 

But there is another danger lurking in the current preconceptions 
on the subject of ‘‘immortality.’’ We are the unconscious victims of 
this permitted persistence of outworn or perverted expression, in an 
undetected confusion between authentic and originative identity, 
and personality or self. The present (prevailing) ideal of the 
permanence of a mere self which at best is a working means and 
medium of a cosmic identicating energy happily beyond our present 
resources of definition, ‘‘freezes’’ me also ‘‘to the marrow.’’ ‘‘In- 
dividual perpetuity,’’ like unchanging bodily or material preserva- 
tion of what is significantly called a mummy, would belong to the 
non-living and at most be a travesty of life. Individual potency is 
but as an egg-shell to be broken, though indispensable to the yolk 
which in its turn is food for an inestimable, because living, ovum. 
And, moreover, the not-dividual gives us nothing. The negative 
prefix here again betrays the vacuity of mere denial, however useful 
in its proper context it may be. 

We can not yet impartially estimate life, but we can at least ab- 
stain from using its astonishing offspring mind, and mind’s preroga- 
tive, speech, to confuse, deform and degrade, while thinking to en- 
rich, economize or reverence, its unique issue, articulate and logical 
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expression. See how idly content we are with our merely ‘‘infinite’’ 
ideals, and with our worship of an enthroned and despotic self—one 
of which, indeed, when it asserts itself in an octopian voracity, 
we have the grace to be ashamed and to repudiate as engender- 
ing selfishness or egotism—terms which are _ instinctively—and 
happily—always depreciative and sometimes contemptuous. Note 
the usage wherein we lightly confound I or we as the expression of 
an indefinable possessive identity, and my or our self, thus con- 
fessed as a property or possession, a temporary and modifiable 
entity which we insist on stereotyping as well as putting in the 
saddle—the most tyrannous of things—to ride us. Mixed metaphor 
seems excusable if not appropriate here. Where else do we so fatally 
confound the plain and elementary distinction between the is and the 
has? It may be hoped that we shall not much longer be content with 
an identity which rests on, or is the source of, a grammatical con- 
fusion between what we are and thus can not merely have, or have 
and thus can not fully be. 

We may gladly, therefore, echo the protest against finding our 
own person again beyond the grave. As we say nowadays, it is not 
good enough. We praise, indeed, forms of unselfishness and sacri- 
fice which are too often waste of beneficent capital, of a store laid up 
in us and bringing a hundredfold for all of us in each of us. We 
are liable to squander under ethical names personal resources which 
are here ours, ‘‘lent us’’ for intelligent and discriminative, econom- 
ical as well as devoted and whole-hearted—service. Such an en- 
nobling service we may well assume to be the contribution of the 
human factor to the cosmic whole, since science discovers no ulti- 
mate waste or vagary in the order of nature. There every form of 
order serves every other, and reveals itself to an ever-growing knowl- 
edge as inexorably consistent, while still making room for the spon- 
taneity of life and its ever-increasing control—through loyalty to 
that order and consistency as the preconception of all worth or value 
—by an ideally dominating and even creative mind. 

I would suggest that this confusion of the is and the has lies 
hidden at the root of Professor Santayana’s condemnation of the 
cult or even toleration of pain, loss, grief, or privation, for their 
own sake. And ‘‘my own person”’ stands for our own self’s cravings 
which we translate into an idolized ‘‘happiness,’’ the wooden idol of 
luckiness set on a sacred throne of well-faring and well-being. The 
mayhap, what merely happens, thus glorified, is really at best but a 
wayside episode, never a final goal. And happiness is but the sum of 
such trivialities, or at most but the noonday interval of rest or play. 
It lacks the consecrating halo of blessing, even of joy. 

It will be seen that I am here protesting against usages which 
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secretly and insidiously depreciate our most vital credit—that ex- 
pression which should be the articulate offspring of normal and 
healthy experience, fruit of a conception corresponding in mind to 
that of a living organism. There is no fact reached in any laboratory 
faithfully used, which does not in some sense tend to disperse the 
perverted ignorance shirking full truth in optimism, or shutting 
down its light in pessimism. We live in a self-created world of half- 
ness, and we endow with this the heavenly, the holy, world of whole- 
ness. We are always splitting and sundering that which must never 
be confounded, but also must never be dismembered. Our instrument 
of expression is thus become discordant at its very source; and we 
little as yet realize the tremendous power, the coercive tyranny, 
which a stale, a deformed, a casual, or an overgrown language may, 
without our suspicion of its secret betrayals, exert. 

There is but one way of realizing this power and of turning it 
into fertilizing instead of destructive channels. At long last we must 
recognize that the most precious as the most pregnant function we 
have is that of reading, testing, translating, applying—significance. 
Here also the experimental method is, in fact, the introduction to 
the power which shall significate all experience and all the worlds 
that crowd at its door clamoring for welcome and interpretation, 
and thus for the adult privilege of righting the warped ideas and 
couching the veiled eyes of man’s still partly abortive mind. 

Thus we shall no longer suppose nature to be ‘‘opaque and over- 
whelming,’’ but find her actively forwarding conscious aims and 
‘perfectly transparent’’; worthy, indeed, of the sacred name of 
mother, and looking to her children to right the wrongs which de- 
flect the pure currents of endeavor, and which at present we actually 
charge upon her; thus contradicting ourselves in making her an 
unnatural ‘‘mother.’’ Then indeed we shall no longer represent, in 
Professor Santayana’s pungent words, the effects of the ‘‘clumsy 
conjunction of an automaton with a ghost,’’ but a divine marriage 
through which a new and holy world is to be born. 

All this, I am ready to confess, has a sound of empty and risky 
rhetoric. And I should be the last to claim that I have given my 
thesis a worthy expression, even as now possible. But we shall all 
admit that apart from personal failing, symbols, in outliving their 
original relevance and implication, act as subtle poisoners instead of 
servers of our thought, and become the prolific sources of barren 
dialectic or of emotional wandering. 

Once more, this fact plainly calls for a determined, vigorous, and 
reasoned effort to insure that language shall become to us—and still 
more to our children—at least as loyal a servant and as rich a mine 
as the splendid instruments, each surpassing the last, by which in 
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physical science we mechanically extend the limits of our sense- 
response, the borders of our knowledge, and our domination of our 
destiny. Neglecting this supreme need and treasure, we deserve to 
find life baffling and cruel, and even the instigator of a cynical or 
suicidal impulse which is the greatest and in fact the most extrava- 
gant of paradoxes. 


VicToRIA WELBY. 
DUNEAVES, Harrow, ENGLAND. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Philosophy of Kant Explained. Joun Watson. Glasgow: James 

Maclehose and Sons. 1908. Pp. xi-+ 515. 

This work consists of six parts: (1) an “ Historical Retrospect,” com- 
mentaries to (2) the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” (3) the “ Metaphysic of 
Morality,” (4) the “ Critique of Practical Reason,” and (5) the “ Critique 
of Judgment,” and (6) some “ Supplementary Extracts from the Critique 
of Judgment.” The “ Historical Retrospect ” is an exposition and criti- 
cism of the systems of those philosophers who came just before Kant and 
whose thought led up to the problems of the critical philosophy. The 
views of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Wolff, Locke, and Hume, are all 
discussed by way of an introduction to Kant’s system. The commentaries 
to the three critiques and to the “ Metaphysic of Morality ” follow very 
closely, paragraph for paragraph, Watson’s own volume on “ The Philos- 
ophy of Kant as Contained in Extracts from his own Writings” (first 
published in 1888), each paragraph in the “ Extracts” being explained in 
the commentaries. In only a few cases is any reference made to any 
part of Kant’s writings not in the “Extracts.” The “Supplementary 
Extracts from the Critique of Judgment” are simply intended as a 
supplement to “ The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts.” They include the 
“ Analytic of the Beautiful,” §§ 1-6, 8-13, 15, 18-21, the “ Analytic of 
the Sublime,” §§ 23-31, 36-38, and the “ Dialectic of Aesthetic Judgment,” 
§§ 56-57. They form a valuable addition to the earlier work. 

Watson makes no attempt at criticism except in the “ Historical 
Retrospect.” In explaining the purpose of his book in the prefatory 
note, he says, these explanations of Kant “are not intended as a substi- 
tute for Kant’s own words, but as a commentary upon them, though they 
will be found to contain a fairly complete account of his philosophy.” 
They do not, however, form a commentary of the usual sort. Though the 
text of Kant is followed and each point is considered as it comes up as in 
most commentaries, there are few cross-references and few explanations 
by comparison with other parts of Kant. Each paragraph of the text is 
considered. In some cases there is little more than a lucid restatement 
of the paragraph in question; in other cases a more detailed account of 
the relations involved in Kant’s thought is given. For instance, in re- 
gard to the schema Kant says, “In itself a schema is merely a product of 
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imagination; but, as in producing it imagination does not seek to set be- 
fore itself an individual object of perception, but to produce unity in the 
general determination of sensibility, we must distinguish between the 
schema and the image. If I set down five points one after the other, thus 
peeaescae I have before me an image of the number five,” etc. Watson’s 
account runs as follows, “ The schema is a product of the imagination, 
but a peculiar product of it, since the object which it produces is not 
individual but universal, or rather, it is not the production of an indi- 
vidual object, but a certain universal method of producing an individual 
object. If we set down five points one after the other, and combine them, 
we have before us an image, that is, a singular or individual object,” ete. 
On the other hand, Watson gives us many explanations, like the following 
one about the categorical imperative, in which he does not follow 
Kant so closely. He says, “The reasoning by which Kant reaches his 
first formula of morality is substantially as follows. Man as a rational 
being is not subject to a law which determines his action in a purely 
mechanical way; on the contrary, his action presupposes the conscious- 
ness of a law which he may or may not obey. This law presents itself to 
him as an imperative, because he finds in himself certain natural desires, 
the claims of which to determine his action reason refuses to acknowledge. 
Thus the pure consciousness of self is bound up with the willing of a uni- 
versal law. Hence the formula: ‘ Act as if the maxim from which you 
act were to become through your will a universal law of nature.” This 
does not mean that action is to be determined by a law of nature, but 
only that a law of nature is employed as the type or analogue of a free 
act; in other words, the law must have the universality and inviolability 
characteristic of a law of nature, but not its external necessity.” This 
paragraph gives us a view of the categorical imperative at long range. 
But there are not many summaries of this sort in the book. Watson 
sticks generally very closely to Kant’s text, and, like Kant, he develops 
the meaning of the thought by additions to and modifications of what he 
first states, but with very little attempt at giving a perspective of the 
critical philosophy as a whole. 

The book is all clearly and concisely written. In reading it one almost 
feels as if one were reading Kant, except that the style is simpler and 
clearer. In thus making the critical philosophy easier to understand there 
is no dodging or running smoothly over difficulties. The work contains 
nothing superficial, and it is very well proportioned. The introduction to 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” which explains the purpose and problems 
of the critical philosophy, is exceptionally good, as also the metaphys- 
ical and transcendental expositions of space and time in the “ Tran- 
scendental Esthetic,” the part on the “ Discovery of the Categories and 
the Deduction of the Categories ” in the “ Transcendental Analytic,” and 
the section on “Transcendental Ideas” in the “Transcendental Dia- 
lectic.” The relation of the three sections of the “ Metaphysic of Moral- 
ity” to each other and to the “Critique of Practical Reason,” and the 
section on the “ Deduction of the Principles of Pure Practical Reason ” 
in the “ Critique of Practical Reason ” are very well explainéd. 
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Though Watson makes no attempt at criticism in his explanations, it 
may be asked whether he shows any tendency to interpret Kant according 
to any particular school of thought. In his prefatory note he says he is 
greatly indebted to Caird and Vaihinger. He has, of course, gotten many 
ideas from both of those thinkers, but their thought does not stand out 
in any marked way in his book, probably because he has avoided any ex- 
planations which could be regarded as criticisms. Caird’s interpretation 
of Kant is largely from the standpoint of Hegel, but there is not a trace 
of the Hegelian point of view in this book. Watson brings out the real- 
istic side of Kant by giving due weight to the things-in-themselves. On 
the other hand, he points out Kant’s tendency to draw away from the 
things-in-themselves (p. 75) as his thought develops, thus bringing out 
the idealistic side. By explaining both deductions of the categories, 
the deductions of the first and second editions of the “Critique of 
Pure Reason,” he admits that there is both a subjective or psychological 
side and an objective or logical side to Kant’s philosophy. While ad- 
mitting both sides (pp. 136-7), he points out that the logical side is the 
important one, just as Kant himself does. He follows very closely Kant’s 
doctrine as well as his text, trying to give due consideration to every 
phase of his thought. Watson’s own views as to the value of the Kantian 
philosophy are very successfully withheld. 

One matter it seems necessary to mention. In “The Philosophy of 
Kant as Contained in Extracts from his own Writings” Watson trans- 
lates the term Anschauung with perception, and he continues to use this 
translation of the term in the present work. This is misleading. Not 
only is the connotation of perception different from that of Anschauung, 
but if perception is used for Anschauung, there is no good term left with 
which to translate Wahrnehmung. Perception connotes some sort of 
connection with the senses, and therefore, while it may do very well for 
the empirische Anschauung, it is hardly good when applied to the reine 
Anschauung or the intellektuelle Anschauung. Intuition is by far the 
best English term to use, and it corresponds with the Latin term intuitus 
which Kant uses for it. Pure intuition can then be said to be neither a 
percept nor a concept, but to occupy a middle position between the two, 
being like the percept in its individual character and like the concept in 
its freedom from sense material. Intuition may seem to be a vague term, 
but so was the term Anschauung in Kant’s day; Anschauung had very 
much the same connotation in German then as intuition has in English 
to-day. Better a term which is not very definite to which a definite mean- 
ing can be attached, than one with a definite meaning which does not 
render the meaning of the term accurately. 

The book is one of great value, and will undoubtedly serve as a guide 
and a help to many, particularly to those who are reading Kant for the 
first time. Like “The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts” it is not intended 
for scholars or advanced students, though those who have already gone 
far in the study of Kant will be able to get many useful hints from it. 
But for the beginner who needs help in getting at the main thought in 
Kant’s heavy paragraphs, it could not be better. 


Bryn Mawr COoLLece. M. Putturrs Mason. 
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Philosophische Stromungen der Gegenwart. Lupwic Stein. Stuttgart: 
Enke. 1908. Pp. xvi-+ 452. 


Another book from Professor Stein, and a voluminous one! Moreover, 
this book, giving an account of the “ philosophical currents of the pres- 
ent,” is but the predecessor of a second volume to be devoted to the nar- 
rower field of “further philosophical currents, especially in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy.” The quantity of the author’s reading is stupendous, 
and equally remarkable are his energy, industry, and self-confidence.- 
In fact, there is ample internal evidence to prove that the book was an 
easy task. The style is popular and vivacious, and most of the chapters 
are interesting. Enjoyable also is the frequent bewilderment as to whence 
you have come and whither you are going, as you read on from long 
paragraph to long paragraph. You remain care free even when you meet, 
as you often do, a line or two made up entirely of nouns in apposition, 
thought to be synonymous, but frequently linked only by some non-logical 
association. It may have been due to the reviewer’s lack of insight, but 
it was not to his lack of sincere respect that most of the book reminded 
him of what Professor James writes regarding “total recall” in his 
chapter on association. Information is simply lavished upon the reader, 
varying in range from Greek philosophy to recent philosophical gossip. 

The volume is divided into two parts, entitled, respectively, “ Philo- 
sophical Currents of the Present” and “ Philosophical Problems.” The 
preface promises that we shall be given in the first part a critical account 
of ten philosophical movements that seem to the author characteristic of 
recent thought. A few of these ten chapters, however, are virtually 
biographical accounts of, or even panegyrics upon, some one philosopher. 

The first three chapters are entitled, respectively, “ The Neo-idealistie 
Movement,” “The Neo-positivistic Movement (The Pragmatism of 
William James),” and “The New Philosophy of Nature (Wilhelm 
Ostwald’s Energetics).” é 

Among the many men briefly noticed in the first chapter most atten- 
tion is given to Riehl, Wundt, Kiilpe, Lipps, Windelband, Rickert, Stern, 
and especially to Miinsterberg, who, he believes, has made his way fully 
from Fichte to Hegel. The author finds everywhere evidence that the 
history of philosophy moves in circles: There are a certain number of 
possible positions; and when these have been successively occupied, the 
philosopher of the new era must commence the old round anew. In fact, 
there are four chief types of problem and four thoroughly consistent 
solutions. The most influential and, at the present time, most powerful 
is the idealism of Plato. The second type is naturalism, whether plural- 
istic (Democritus and Hobbes) or monistic (Spinoza). The third is the 
organic-esthetic (Aristotle). Finally there is positivism, represented by 
Protagoras and Hume. Thus our author tells us that in neo-idealism we 
are returning to Plato, in pragmatism to Protagoras, to Socrates, and to 
the Stoics, and in energetics to Aristotle and to Leibniz. 

A long chapter is devoted to pragmatism, in which is discussed the 
origin of the name, the pragmatic method, pragmatism’s historical rela- 
tions to Socrates, Protagoras, Aristotle, and the Stoics, to nominalism, 
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to Hume, to Mill, and to Kant, and, finally, the status of pragmatism as a 
form of voluntarism. His briefest summary is the following: “ Gewiss 
ist der Pragmatismus erkenntnisstheoretisch Nominalismus, psychologisch 
Voluntarismus, naturphilosophisch Energismus (power to work), meta- 
physisch Agnostizismus, ethisch Meliorismus auf Grundlage des Bentham- 
Millschen Utilitarismus.” . To which should be added from a later sen- 
tence “ Pragmatismus mit seiner genetischen Wahrheitstheorie entpuppt 
sich als logischer Evolutionismus.” 

The fourth chapter, of almost sixty pages, on the new romanticism is, 
perhaps, the most valuable of the ten constituting part one. After giving 
an historical sketch and psychological analysis of romanticism, the author 
writes a long and interesting account of the “ Rassenromantik” of H. 8S. 
Chamberlain, whom he regards as the foremost Neuwromantiker. The 
chapter ends with an excellent summary of Keyserling’s recent book, 
“Das Gefiige der Welt.” 

The remaining chapters of part one are briefly the following: “The 
Neo-vitalistic Movement” (Driesch and Reinke); “The Neo-realistic 
Movement” (von Hartmann, also Franz Erhardt and Ludwig Busse) ; 
“The Evolutionistic Movement” (on Herbert Spencer and on the rela- 
tion of his doctrines to those of Darwin, Carlyle, Spinoza, Comte, and 
German philosophers) ; “ The Individualistic Movement ” (Nietzsche and 
Stirner) ; “ Die geisteswissenschaftliche Bewegung” (Dilthey’s views and 
& panegyric upon him); lastly “ Die philosophiegeschichtliche Bewegung ” 
(Eduard Zeller, largely biographical). 

It would be ungenerous indeed to complain of the complete neglect of 
men in England and France whose names are so familiar and whose influ- 
ence is certainly international. Only the chapters on pragmatism and 
on Spencer deal with recent English philosophical literature. 

The remaining six chapters forming part two are on philosophical 
problems of the present. Some of them seem most inadequate, whereas 
others have decided worth. To the former group belong the chapters 
entitled, “Das Erkenntnisproblem” and “Das religidse Problem.” The 
concluding four are more closely related to one another, and include 
problems that have been special subjects of study on the part of the author. 
The chapter entitled “Das soziologische Problem” contains an account 
of Lazarus’s and Steinthal’s work as founders of the Volkerpsychologie 
and a much fuller account and appreciation of the German sociologist 
Ratzenhofer and of the sociological doctrines of Herbert Spencer. The 
two following chapters, “Das Toleranzproblem” and “Das Autoritits- 
problem,” are the most valuable. The subject matter of these chapters is 
fully and connectedly analyzed and discussed. Tolerance and authority 
are defined and their origin, growth, function, stages, and fields are de- 
scribed. The title of the last chapter is “Das Problem der Geschichte.” 

Wa ter T. Marvin. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1909. 
Measurement of Attention (pp. 473-529): L. R. Geisster.-— A review of 
previous systematic and experimental methods, followed by an experi- 
mental study of the measurement. in terms of clearness values in which 
was found: agreement between introspective and objective variations of 
attention; the estimate of the quality of work not as reliable as the 
evaluation of the degrees of attention; the possibility of establishing a 
differential clearness limen; the degree of concentration depends on the 
complexity of the simultaneous tasks and the preliminary instructions; 
there are the dual division and multilevel types of attentive consciousness. 
An Experimental Study of Expectation (pp. 580-569): W. H. Pyte.-A 
study of expectation of various kinds of stimuli, showing that 
the expectation is followed by a perception which is followed by kin- 
esthetic and organic sensations and, at times, by verbal ideas; “ expecta- 
tion is a habituated consciousness”; the expectant consciousness is a 
preparatory, transitional state for a consciousness about to be. A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Writings of Wilhelm Wundt: E. B. TircHener and L. R. 
GrissLeR. The International Congress of Psychology: EpmMunp B. Huey. 
Reviews: Galton, Memories of My Life: Tu. Watters. Centennial ad- 
dresses, Fifty Years of Darwinism: P. E. Winter. Munsterberg, The 
Eternal Values: M. W. Wiseman. Dr. Carl Schwarze, Herbert Spencer: 
L. Turtey. Ed. Claparéde, Psychologie de lenfant et pedagogie expéri- 
mentale: W. Jenkins. Perrier, The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in 
the Nineteenth Century: S. Post. G. Lowes Dickenson, Js Immortality 
Desirable? F. Jones. Josiah Royce, Race Questions, Provincialism, and 
Other American Problems: J. Ritey. Dr. Stephen Maticevic, Zur Bestim- 
mung des Verhaltnisses Zwischen Logik und Psychologie: F. Jonrs. 
Sir Lauder Brunton, Therapeutics of the Circulation: Tu. Watters. R. 
L. Hartt, The People at Play: W. Jenkins. W. E. Leonard, The Frag- 
ments of Empedocles: W. JENKINS. Book Notes. 

Braasch, A. H. Die religidsen Strémungen der Gegenwart. Liepzig: B. 

G. Teubner. 1909. Pp. 140. 


Busse, L. Die Weltanschawungen der grossen Philosophen der Neuzeit. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1909. Pp. vii + 156. 


Claparéde, Edward. Rapport sur la terminologie psychique. Extrait des 
comptes rendus de Congrés International de Psychologie, August, 1909. 
Genéve: Secrétariat du Congrés. Pp. 14. 


Claparéde et W. Baade. Recherches expérimentales sur quelques proces- 
sus psychiques simples dans un cas d’hypnose. Extrait des Archives 
de Psychologie. Tome VIII. July, 1909. Genéve: Libraire Kiindig. 
1909. 


Croce, Benedetto. Esthetic as Science of Expression and General Lin- 


guistic. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. London: The Macmillan Co. 
1909. Pp. 402. $3.00 net. 
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Doan, Frank Carleton. Religion and the Modern Mind, and Other Es- 
says in Modernism. Boston: Sherman, French, & Co. 1909. Pp. 
ix +201. $1.10 net. 

Farnsworth, Charles Hubert. Education Through Music. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Co. Pp. 208. $1.00. 

Marshall, Henry Rutgers. Consciousness. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1909. Pp. xv-+ 685. $4.00 net. 


Traité International de Psychologie Pathologique et de Thérapeutique 
des Maladies Mentales. Edited by Dr. A. Marie. Paris: Felix Alcan. 
1909. Pp. viii + 1028. 

Unold, J. Aufgaben und Ziele des Menschenlebens. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. Pp. vi-+ 142. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following notice is taken from the Nation for November 18, 1909: 
“ A new edition is added to that magnificient Sammelwerk entitled ‘ Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, ihre Entwicklung und ihre Ziele,’ edited by Pro- 
fessor Paul Hinneberg and published by B. G. Teubner, of Leipzig, of 
Berlin (price, 14 Marks), is a solid tome of nearly six hundred pages 
entitled ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie,’ and is probably the 
most comprehensive work of the kind in existence. It is the joint product 
of eight authorative savants. The introduction dealing with the begin- 
nings of philosophy and the philosophy of primitive peoples, is from the 
pen of Professor Welhelm Wundt. Part I., ‘Die Indische Philosophie’ is 
the work of Professor Hermann Oldenberg; Part II., ‘Islamic and Jew- 
ish Philosophy,’ by Ignaz Goldziher, discusses the influence of this 
thought on the scholastic writers of the middle ages; Part III., ‘The 
Philosophy of China,’ by Dr. Wilhelm Grube, contains an unusual amount 
of new and hitherto inaccessible matter; Part IV., ‘The Philosophy of 
Japan,’ by Tetsujiro Inouye, can naturally claim unusual interest; Part 
V., discussing the philosophy of the Europe of antiquity, is by Dr. Hans 
von Arnim; Part VI., which treats of European philosophy in the middle 
ages, is by Professor Clemens Baumker, and the seventh and final part is 
a discussion of modern philosophy by Dr. Wilhelm Windelbrand. Each 
part is subdivided into four or more heads, and has a bibliography. It 
would be hard to get more solid information and more suggestive data to 
the square inch than is to be found in this new history of philosophy.” 

Scrence for November publishes, under the heading “ The Progress of 
Science,” a discussion of the work of William Thomson, Lord Kelvin. 
The discussion was suggested, evidently, by the recent celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles Darwin, and immediately 
prompted by the publication in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
an account of the scientific work of Lord Kelvin, written by Sir Joseph 
Larmor. Science quotes from this account by Sir Larmor part of the 
address made by Lord Roseberry upon his succession to the office of 
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Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, previously held by Kelvin. “In 
my previous intercourse with Lord Kelvin,” Lord Roseberry said in his 
installation address, “ what struck me was his tenacity, his laboriousness, 
his indefatigable humility. In him was visible none of the supercilious- 
ness or scorn which sometimes embarrass the strongest intellects. With- 
out condescension, he placed himself at once on a level with his com- 
panion. That has seemed to me a characteristic of such great men of 
science as I have chanced to meet. They are always face to face with the 
transcendent mysteries of nature. . . . Such labors produce a sublime 
calm, and it was that which seemed always to pervade Lord Kelvin. 
Surely in an age fertile in distinction, but not lavish of greatness, he was 
truly great.” 

Great regret is felt by all scholars for the death of Henry Charles 
Lea, whose distinguished and remarkable work in history was the cul- 
mination of a long life of activity as a scholar and as a publisher. Mr. 
Lea’s serious historical work was not begun until after his sixtieth year. 
In 1888 appeared the “ History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages.” 
“Chapters from the Religious History of Spain, Connected with the 
Spanish Inquisition ” followed this in 1890; “ A Formulary of the Papal 
Pententiary in the Thirteenth Century,” appeared in 1892; “ A History 
of Auricular Confession and Indulgences,” in 1906; “The Moricos of 
Spain, Their Conversion and Expulsion,” in 1901; “A History of the 
Inquisition of Spain,” and “ The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependen- 
cies,” in 1908. Mr. Lea was active also as a worker in the problems of 
social reform. He was president of the Philadelphia branch of The 
American Science Association and also of the Reform Club. In 1892, he 
had a large share in the founding of the department of hygiene in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and erected for the department a laboratory. 
Mr. Lea died at the age of eighty-four years. 

WE regret to record the death of William Torrey Harris, which oc- 
curred in Providence, Rhode Island, on the fifth of November. Dr. Harris 
was in his seventy-fifth year. Soon after his resignation from the office 
of United States Commissioner of Education (an office that he had held 
since 1889), Dr. Harris showed signs of a serious disturbance of his 
health, and his death was due to this difficulty. No one saw him in the 
last days of his illness without being struck anew by his calm strength, 
his benignity, and his constant mental activity. The Journat hopes to 
publish soon an appreciation of his work. 

WE note with regret the death of Dr. Hugh Blackburn, emeritus pro- 
fessor in mathematics at the University of Glasgow. Dr. Blackburn was, 
in 1849, appointed the successor at Glasgow of Professor James Thomson, 
the father of Lord Kelvin, and continued in that position until his re- 
tirement from active service in 1879. Dr. Blackburn died on October 9 
at the age of eighty-six years. 








